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HENRY AND THE CAKES, 


‘* Mamma,” said Henry, ‘‘ here comes a woman 
with a great basket full of cakes. Should you 
like to buy some of them?” 

‘*No, I think not,” said his mother.» ‘*I do 
not care about any of them to-day.” ‘* But they 

look very nice mamma, and I want some of them 
very much. I know they are good.’ Cannot you 
buy some for me?” 

‘©T do not know any thing about the woman, 
and therefore I do not think it best to ask her to 
come into the house. You may go into the closet 
and get some of my cakes, however.” 

« |’m tired of your cake, mother. You always 
moke the some*kind. every time you make any. 


" 
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rf But they are very nice, and cheap too,” said 
the woman. 

‘© Yes, they do look good, and I want some of 
them, but my mother won’t buy any for me.” 

‘© Then why don’t you buy some for yourself? 
Haven’t you a few cents in your pocket?” ‘*Why 
yes, I have fifteen cents of my own, but I don’t 
think mamma would like to have me spend them 
just now.” 

«* Well,” said the woman turning away, ‘I 
wouldn’t thank any body for money that I was not 
to spend as [ liked.” 

*©Oh don’t go yet,” said Henry, ‘I will have 
some of your cakes, so I’il get a basket, and you 
shall give me my money’s worth.” 

So Henry went in and got a little work basket 
belonging to his sister. He gave his money to 
the old woman, and she put five of the cakes into 
the basket. 

‘* Are these all I am to have?” asked Henry. 

‘*To be sure they are,” said the woman. 
‘¢ They are the very nicest of cakes, and I can’t 
afford to sell them cheaper.” : 

‘* Then I don’t want to buy them,” said Henry. 

‘©T don’t think [ shall take the trouble to get 
your money out of my bag now, so you may just 
content yourself with what you’ve got. And so 
good morning, Master Wiseacre.” 

Henry ran in to his niother, and threw the bas- 
ket upon the floor before her. The cakes rolled 
out, and the little dog snatched one of them, and 
began to eat it. 


‘‘\Why Henry,” said his mother, ‘ what does!’ 


all this mean?” 
‘*Why mamma, J, would not believe that the 
old woman was not to be trusted, she looked so 


So I gave her my fifteen cents, and asked 
her to give me some of her cakes, and just see, 


ishe put five of these little things into my basket. 
She’s an old cheat, and I’ll never buy any thing | 


\from her again.”’. 

- “ Tamsorry you could not believe me,” said 
hisimother; ** but since you have bought the cakes, 
-you may as well be pleasant about it, and just 
take them up from the floor, before Pompey eats 
them all.” Henry broke eng of the cakes and 
. *§ Do taste mame 5 
‘are the worst cakes Iever saw. They are only 
'commen molasses gingerbread, and are as tough 
jas can be. Here, Pompey, if you can eat them, 
| you may, for I’m sure I cagnot.” 

‘* But Henry,” asked his mother, ‘“pray where 
did you get the money? It was only a day or two 
ago, that you promised your sister Marya new 
doll, in place of the one you broke on New Year’s 
day. Have you already ag the doll?” 

‘*No mamma,” said Henry, looking very much 
ashamed, ‘‘ this money was all I had, and I saved 
it on purpose for Mary, and meant to try to get 
enough to buy the doll. Oh how sorry I am that 
I have been so silly, mamma; that old woman call- 
ed me ‘* Master Wiseacre.” Do you know what 
she meant by that?” 

‘‘T suppose she meant that she thought you a 
little foolish boy, to imagin¢ yourself wiser than 
your mother.” 

Henry looked as if he thought the old woman 
had given hima suitable name, He went and sat 
down near the wiadow, feeling very sorry that he 
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She saw in a moment that Henry was unhappy, 
and ran to throw her arms around him, and to ask. 
why he was so sad. 

Henry lifted little Mary into the great arm 
chair in which he was seated. 

‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘ if you'll promise not to be 
very sorry, I’ll tell you all about it.” 

**But how can | promise when I don’t know 
what you mean,” asked Mary. 

‘¢ Well, I will tell you then, that I’ve been a 
very silly boy and cannot buy you a doll for a great 
while, for this morning I speat the money which 
I was saving for you.” : 

‘*Oh Henry!” cried Mary; ‘‘Lucy Anne is 
coming next Wednesday to see. me, and I told her 
I should have my new doll by that time, and we 
thought we should be so happy with our babies, 
But I don’t want you to look so sorrowful Henry, 
for after all, it is no matter. I can do without 
dolly, and we can play something else.” 

Mary climbed up to kiss Henry, and then ran 
away to play. In a few minutes Henry heard her 
talking to herself in her little playroom, as happy 
as ever. 

‘* Mamma,” said Henry, ® you know you prom- 
ised to let me ride’ thisy afternoon; but if you are 
willing, I will take Mary in her little carriage to 
see Lucy Anne, and then | will give them a good 
long ride together.” 

His mother seemed pleased that Henry was so 
anxious to yvratify his little sister, and she gave 
him leave to spend the afternoon as he chose. 

Henry ran to tell Mary that she should have a 


about and kissed him, and begged him to take one 
of her rag babies for his own. Henry was happy 
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that afternoon, for Mary and Lucy Anne; were’ 
full of gratitude to him for their pleasant ride, and 
thought it better than dressing dolls. But it wes 
a great while before he forgot his adventure with 
the old cake woman. 





RELIGION. — 


BIBLE FACTs. 
Creation. Gen. 1. 1—10., 

Pfr. Lorechild.. Come here. my boy: 

is that in your hand? ear ia 
Charles, It is the Bigxs, dear father. 

Mr. L. Yes, my child, that best of books, and 
the more you read it and understand it, the better 
boy, I trust, you will bé; for it is God’s own book. 
Open it, my child, and read the first verse, 

Charles opens the Bible, aud reads Genesis J. 
1. (Let our little readers take the Bible, and read 
it for themselves. 

Mr. L. Well, Charles, do you think you under- 
stand it? 

C. Father, when was the beginning? 

‘Mr. L. The object of that verse, my child, is to 
tell us that the world has not always been—that it 
-y to be, You know what that means, do you 
not? 


C. Yes, father, I do; but when did the world 


whet book 





ride as soon as dinner was over, and Mary danced’ 


begin to be? 
Mr. L. That, the Bible does not tell us preeise- 
ly. It was, however, while there were beings, 
called angels, to see it; for it is said in Job 38: 
:,* the morning stars sang tosether, and ol! the 
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create. if you notice further, my child, you see 
it speaks of ‘‘ the Heavens and the Earth.” This 
is a phrase to signify the whole univers€,. Do 
you know what the word ‘‘ created” meéans, 
Charles? 

C. It is that God made all things; is it not, 
father? 

Mr. L. Yes, my child. You sce then the ob- 
ject of the first verse in the Bible is, to tell us that 
God made all things; and the apostle Peter informs 
us that the world ‘‘ was not made of things which 
do appear;”’ in other words—all things were made 
of nothing. When anyone builds a house, he 
has timber, stone and mortar, and his materials 
existing; all he has to do, is to contrive how to 
shape them and put them together. But God had 
to make something out of which to arrange all 
things. Unless he had done so, he could never 
have made the world. The next verse tells as 
what was the state of things when God made this 
world. Read it, Charles. 

Charles reads the 2d verse of Genesis. 

Mr. L. I suppose, Charles, there are some 
words here of which you do not know the mean- 
ing; are there not? — 

C..Why,- father, I cannot’ conceive how any 
thing could be ‘‘without form,” ‘‘ Void,” too, 
what does that mean? 

Mr. L. Reach me that dictionary, Charles. 
Let us see what Dr. Webster says. But stay, it 
will be better to let you find it out yourself. Look 
for the word ‘‘ void.” 

Charles takes Webster’s dictionary, finds the 
word, and reads, ‘‘ Void, 1—Empty, vacant, not 
occupied with any visible matter; °d—Empty, 





without inhabitants or furniture. Gen. 1.” 
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Mr. L. That is sufficient. Now do you under- 
stand what the Bible means when it says, ‘‘ the 
earth was without form and void?” - 

C. I suppose it must mean, that it once had 
no shape; and there was nothing in it. Is that 
right, father? 

Mr. L. Yes, Charles, that out of which the 
earth was made was lying all mingled together, a 
vast quantity of materials, but which had no regu- 
lar form,—no life or beauty; nothing out of which 
it could be supposed any thing like our world could 
be formed, It could not arrange itself—a dark, 
shapeless mass; and yet God, who first created it 
out of nothing, has made this earth, the sky, plants 
and trees, and beasts. and birds, and even man, 
out of it. What a being he must be. It was all 











darkness, and he made it to be light. It was all 
empliness and desolation, but he has filled it, and 
given it beauty; it was all, as it were, dead, but 
he struck it into life and motion. What a scene, 

loriously it is described! . The spirit, 
c SSighty power of God, goes forth, and 
broods upon the face of the dark and desolate 
deep.” Read on, Charles. : 

les reads verses, 3, 4, 5. 

Mr. L. You see, my child, that God no sooner 
speaks than it is done. How grand the idea! the 
darkness, perhaps of ages, is gone—it is all light; 
a division takes place—day and night begin. 

Charles, with earnestness. But, my dear fa- 
ther, how could there be a day and night when 
there was no sun; for it says afterwards, in verse 


‘remember, that to him you are indebted for your 





16, that God made two great lights, the sun and 
moon, to rule the day and_night. 

Mr. L. My child, your difficulty has troubled 
many persons, and wicked men have urged it to 
prove that the Bible cannot be God’s word. But, 
although we see light so gathered into sun and 
“moon and stars, we must. not suppose that this is 
the only way in which it can exist. You see light 


awhen you do not see the sun, do you not, Charles? 
~~ Hfthis can be,—if light can be so thrown off from 


the sun, why cannot God make light to exist, as 
it is here stated? At all events, we must not, in 
our ignorance, say that it is not so, when God 

itis. What was the next thing done? Read 


\< orses, Charles. (Charles reads verses 
ak ake g % bo» me a 
+. G. © Firmiament.” ‘1 suspect you areWwon- 
a@@%g what that means. We must try the dic- 
tionary again. (Charles finds the word, and 
peads; ‘‘ Firmament; the region of the air; the 
sky, or the heavens.. In Scripture the word de- 
Motes an expanse, a wide extent.’’) 

LZ. You see, then, that it is something 
which is spread out so as to divide one thing above 
from another below. The firmament here men- 
tioned divided the waters. The clouds are 
watery, and in certain states of the weather, rain 
and dew, snow or hail, comes down from them. 
This gathering of the waters above the earth pro- 
bably means, that the lighter parts of the great 
deep rose up, and formed into something like 
clouds, These and the blue sky above us are call- 
ed heaven, the heavens, This work was going on 


spread over all below, and no land yet appeared; 
nothing except a mighty. ocean, probably lying ‘in 
a sluggish state, since there seems yet to have 
been nothing to cause currents or rapid motion in 
this great sea of waters. This, then, was the next 
thing which was to be done—-to set this mass in 
motion. What a tossing and rolling of the great 
deep, as it heaves up the land, and is fixed in its 

place. of’ ‘‘ Seas.” Read on, my child. 
(Charles reads verses 9 and 10.) 

Mr. L. How wonderful this must have appear- 
ed tothe angels! As they looked on the vast col- 
lection of waters, and saw the land beginning to 
rise out of its troubled waves—here a rock and 
there a mountain-top, a broad plain, and the 
variety of surface which it might have presented: 
how often must they have questioned one another. 
if indeed they were not struck into silence by nuch 
an exhibition of God’s power, What will be the 


during the second day. But the waters were’ 





out of which the present world was made were the 
ruins of an old world, which, for some reason or 
other, God had destroyed. If this was the case, 
how glad the angels must have been to see it be- 
ginning to be gathered again; and yet, perhaps, 
they could not help thinking of the wretched fate 
of the former beings who once dwelt there. But 
God was preparing a world where he would make 
hiniself known to a new race of beings. We 
shall not have time now to go on with the chapter. 
You have no idea, Charles, how many things 
there are which go to make up this earth on which 
we dwell. There are a great many kinds of rocks, 
of earths; and each of these is compounded of a 
variety of materials. The least change of the 
proportions would frequently make it a wholly dif- 
ferent thing; and with all their nicety, chemists 
find it impossible te aveid these mixtures, so that 
they are often disappointed; but God, my child, 
when he puts tag different elements together, 
knows exactly Tio is' to bedorle; he is’ never 
disappointed. If he wills a firmament, it is not 
dry land that then appears; and when he gathers 
the waters into their ‘‘ seas,” then he is sure of 
the result,—the land is brought to view. My 
child, take your Bible again, and read over the 
verses which we have talked of, and think of the 
greatness, and wisdom, and power of God; and 


privileges, and pray to him that he will open your 
mind and heart to know and obey him. 
‘ (Mentor and Fireside Review. 


JACOB’S DREAM. 

Jacob was now young man, and leaving his 
father and mother to go into a country far from 
home, and amongst a people that were strangers 
to him. 
were no stage-coaches, fine roads, and good inns, 
for the accommodation of travellers; he had, there- 
fore, to tie up provisions for his journey in his 
scrip, or satchel, put water into a bottle, proba- 
bly made of an animal’s skin; and, taking his 
staff in his hand, set out to find his way through a 
trackless. and uncultivated region, where he was 
in danger of being torn to pieces by wild beasts. 





In his days, and in his country, there |. 


ways behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” (Matt. xviii. 10.) When all is dark, 
and no earthly companions near us, angels may 
then, be about us. Bishop Kenn, in his beautiful 
evening hymn, has these words:— 

**O may thine angels, whilst I sleep, 

Around my bed their vigils keep; 

Their love angelical distil, 

Stop every. avenue of ill.” 

The time when Jacob had this dream was very 
important: it was when he was leaving home, and 
entering on the world for himself. And the prom- 
ise he then received must have comforted him un- 
der all his labor and toil, his vexations, disappoint- 
ments, and hardships. If a youth. require to exer- 
cise trust in the care and providence of God at 
one time more than another, it must be when he 
is removing from the presence of a mother’s love 
and father’s care, to enter on a world that knows 
not him, and that he knows not; and where a 
thousand snaré8 and dangers await him. “It would 
be presumption for any one to look for so sensible 
a proof of God’s presence and care-as Jacob had. 
We, however, have the Bible; this Jacob had 
not; and the promises that word costains are fully 
as satisfactory as any that we could receive either 
inaAdream, or by the ministry of angels. God’s 
favor in this world, and heaven hereafter, are 
promised through Christ as the rewards of obe- 
dience; and the instructions of Scripture are clear 
and full on every part of our duty, both to God 
and to our neighbor; and by taking these as our 
guide, God will be always with us to comfort! 
and supportus. ‘‘ Remember now-thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth.”—Child’s Magazine. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
COUNT ZINZENDORF, 

Mother. Have you completed your lessons, 
Juliana? 

Juliana. Yes, mother, I have; and I studied thera 
very carefully and very hard too, for 1 missed yes- 
terday, and did not intend to be guilty of the. <am= 
fault again. Rt 





‘* And Jacob went out from Beersheba, and wen 
Htawerd Hatten. AWM ‘he lighred tpon a certain, 
place, and tarried there all night, becatise the sun 
was set; and he teok of the stones of. that place, 
and put them for his pillows, and lay down in that 
place to sleep.” How lonely does his condition 
now appear! Away from home, unprotected, in 
the wide wilderness, the earth for his bed, a stone 
for his pillow, and the sky his canopy and curtain. 
But does God forget Jacob? No; his care is stilk 
over the future: Patriarch; and as a satisfactory 
proof of this, he serds him the vision of angels; 
and tells him of the greatness of his children in 
after ages. When good people think themselves 
the most lonely and forsaken, it is then that the 
Almighty God often gives them the clearest marks 
of his love for them, and kindness to them. 
It is one of the most pleasant recollections that 
we can have, that good angels are near us, love 


employed by our Heavenly Father, to watch over 
us, to keep away evil, and to do us good. Holy 
Scripture teaches us this: ‘‘ For he shall give 
his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy ways. They shall bear thee up in their 
hands,”’ as a nurse carries an infant cradled on 
her bosom, ‘‘ lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.” (Psalm xci,11, 12.) ‘* Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation?” (Heb. 1. 14.) 
They ministered to Jesus Christ, after his tempta- 
tion in the wilderness; (Matt. iv.11;) and in his 
agony in the garden, when his sweat was as it 
were great drops of blood, ‘‘ there appeared an 
angel unto him from heaven strengthening him.” 
(Luke xxii. 43.) Little children especially ap- 
pear to be under the care of angels. I-think our 
Lord’s words teach us this, as well as that persons 














end of all this? Some suppose that the materials 


newly converted to Christianity are so: ‘* For I 
say unto you, that in heaven their angels do al- 


us, and delight in our welfare; and that they are 


t| M. Very well: then we.will tall* Pisce Guus 


Count Zinzendorf, a missionary, who went from 
Saxony to Pennsylvania, in the year 1742, 

J. To what part of the state of Pennsylvania did 
he go, mother? : 

M. To the beautiful valley of Wyoming, loca- 
ted, as you may recollect, in the county of Luzerne. 
He is supposed to have been the first white per- 
son, that ever visited that lovely spot. He had 
previously been very useful in his own country, 

Ellen. 1n what way had he been useful in hia 
own country, mother? 

M. He had revived the church of the United 
Brethren, and kindly protected the Protestants, 
who were persecuted in Moravia, and fled_to his 
deminions. Hearing much about the American 
Indians, he felt great pity and compassion for 
them, left his home, and came over to this coun- 
try with the intention of doing something for the 
good of their souls. He heard of a tribe called 
the Shawanese, and although he knew that they 
were very ferocious, he resolved to visit them. 
Having arrived in the valley of Wyoming, where 
they lived, he erected a little tent near their town, 
on the banks of the Susquehannah, and then in- 
formed them what his object was in coming. 

At this the Shawanese were greatly alarmed, 
and a council of chiefs assembled to consider what 
was best to be done. These unlettered children 
of the forest could not conceive it possible, thata 
stranger would brave the dangers of an ocean 
three thousand miles broad, for the purpose of 
giving them instruction about obtaining happinesa 
after death, and all this too without any compen- 
sation. They concluded, therefore, that his real 
object in coming among them must have been very 
selfish, and one that would prove very injurious 
to themselves, and concluded that the only safe 





way was to go and kill him. © 
J. Poor man! what a pity that he went there. 
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M. But stop, my dear, remember what the wise 
man says, ‘‘ He that answereth another before he 
heareth it, it is folly and shame untohim.” Hear 
the end of the story, before you form your opinion. 
The assassins, with the intention of executing their 
bloody commission, went to the tent of Zinzendorf, 





and found him seated on a bundle of dry weeds 
engaged in writing. These weeds he used for a 
bed. It was night, and being a cool evening, in 
the month of September, the Count was seated 
by a fire. The fire had roused a rattlesnake, 
which was concealed in the weeds. The snake 
crawled slowly into the tent, and to get at the fire, 
passed over one of his legs without being discover- 
ed. All was still and silent without, and nothing 
could be heard but the gentle murmurs of the 
river. 
At this moment the assassins came to the door 
of the tent, gently removed the curtain, and there 
beheld the venerable looking man engaged in 
writing, having his’ mind too deeply occupied to 
notice, either them or the reptile which lay ex- 
' tended before him. A sight like this, melted, 
even the savage heart. They shrunk from the 
thonght of taking the life of this good man, and 
hastening back to the village informed the council, 
that the Great Spirit protected the white man, for 
they found him with only a blanket for his door, 

” and had seen’a rattlesnake crawl over one of his 
legs without attempting to injure him. 

E. Does not this show us how safe it is to trust 
in God? 

M. Yes, my daughter, and should afford ground 
of encouragement to go forward in the discharge 
of duty, even in times of difficulty and danger. ‘ 

J. How glad I am that the Indians did not kill 
Zinzendorf. The next time, mother, I think I 
shall not be so hasty in giving my opinion. Did 
he stay with the Indians? 

M. Yes; and this circumstance, together with 
the arrival of some friends, procured Zinzendorf 


the friendship and confidence of the Indians; and 
; nrohably cantrihnuted escantialley towards induaine 
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‘© Why are you so late, Henry?” said Mrs. G. 
as her son came bounding into the room, ‘Is Jit 
possible that you have been detained at school for 
any offence?” 

‘*Oh no, mother, I came out among the first, 
but will you sit down, I have something that I 
wish very much to tell you.” Mrs. G. complied, 
and Henry seating himself by her side, commenc- 
ed, ‘‘ Do you remember that small house near the 
corner of Water street, which I pass on my way 
to school? Well, as I was returning home this 
afternoon, I saw a little girl trying to gather up in 
her apron, a few chips which were scattered in the 
yard. There was no wood pile or good wood- 
house like ours to keep the wood from storms, and 

she seemed to labor so hard to get a little fuel, 
that I walked to the fence and offered to help her. 
She appeared glad to have assistance, so I opened 
the gate and went in.. She soon told me all about 
her family, that they moved from a town a great 
many miles.off—(I have forgotten the name of the 
place) that her father might find employment. 
But he was taken sick and has remained so—and 
is unable to support his wife and children. And 
now, my dear mother, do flet us do something for 
them—only think of that miserable house—no 
wood and nothing to eat. Do let us do some- 
thing.”’ 

Mrs. G. looked at her.son—‘* And have you 
any thing to give?”” Henry looked up and said, 

‘**T have not spent all this month’s allowance, 
but all the money I have left, I was going to spend 
in buying that beautiful-picture to put in my cham- 


ber up stairs. But 1 must have that, and I have 
nothing else to give.” 


pose of as she thought best. 





out a few minutes,” said Mrs. %. ‘‘ which has the 
best claims on your purse—this suffering family 
or the pretty picture; and remember, my dear 
Henry, that ‘‘he who giveth to the poor,lendeth 
to. the Lord.” 

And Henry did think, and when his mother re- 
turned, he cheerfully gave her his money to dis- 
And when he ac- 
companied Mrs. G. on her ‘‘ errand of mercy,” to 
the destitute family, he was amply compensated 
for the sacrifice of his wishes, by witnessing their 
increased comfort. 

My dear children for whom this is written, this 
is no fancy sketch, but a simple circumstance 
which occurred a few years since and Henry has 
continued to treasure up the lessons efheserenner 
which he received, and blessed, as we trust with 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit, has endeavored 
to follow His example who‘twent about doing 
good.""—Panoply. ° ad 

Portsmouth, 1839. 





THE BROKEN CRUTCH. 


One hot day in the month of June, a poor sun- 
burnt sailor, with but one leg, was going along 
the road, when his crutch broke in halves, and he 
was forced to crawl on his hands and knees to the 
side of the road, and sit down to wait till some 
coach or cart came by, whosedriver he would ask 
totake him up. The first that passed that way 
was a stage-coach; but the man who drove it was 
a surly fellow, and he would not help the sailor, 
as he thought he should not be paid for it. Soon 
after this, the tired sailor fell fast asleep upon the 
ground, and though a thick shower of rain came 
on, yet'still he slept; for sailors, when on board 
their ships, have to bear all sorts of weather. 
When the wind blows; the wates of the sea often 
dash over the deck of the vessel, and wet the poor 
men to the skin, while they are pulling the ropes 
and shifting the sails. Whea the i sailor 


is now no more. Last Sabbath day I called at his 
father’s house. The windows were half-shut and 
a piece of crape hung at the door. I went up 
stairs, and there I saw him lying in a coffin. His 
face was very cold, and his eyes were closed. 
His mother stood by weeping, but he did not speak 
to her; his father stood there, but he did not. 
know him; nor did he welcome me when I enter- 
ed the room. WhenI had seen him before, his 
eyes were bright, and his cheeks were ruddy; but 
now paleness overspread his countenance. He 
was dead! I had loved that little boy, for he was 
a good boy. I had seen him in Sunday School, 
and he had always profited by the lessons; but 
now he could go to Sunday School nomore! His 
time was over; God had sent for him. 

Less than a fortnight before his death, (which 
took place on the 4th of January,) he had joined 
in public worship, to which he was always atten- 
tive. The minister spoke of the millenniunh-?het 
Satan should be bound for a thousand years, At 
the close of the service, William said, ‘* O moth- 
er! how I should like to live in the millennium; for 
then Satan shall be bound, and he can never again 
tempt me to sin.” pie 

He gave many evidences that he had repented 
of sin, and trusted in Christ for salvation. I did 
not feel the same kind of sorrow at his death which 
I should have felt at the death of some other little 
boys whom I know. ‘‘ For him to die was gain,” 
because he loved God; but death would be a 
dreadful thing to those children who do not care 
for their God and Saviour. 

After I went home, I wrote these lines, which. 
my little readers may learn as a memorial of 
William. 


The gentle William weeps no more, 
His varied sorrows all arg o’er; 

No inward struggles clothe his brow 
With marks of untold suffering now. 


A little time on earth‘he spent, 


‘ 











awoke, he found a boy’s coat and waistcoat laid 


& its 


yr rues 


fwailor, “why 4d.) you pull of we 
ficeco me foam v EL i¢ be, ie | 
wut manu sue rain, but 1 thought the large drops 
that fell on your face would wake you, and you 
must be sadly tired to sleep so sound upon the 
ground. See! I have almost mended your crutch, 
which I found broken; and if you can lean on me, 
and cross yonder field to my uncle’s farmhouse, 
I am sure he will get you a new crutch. Pray, 
do try to gothere. I wish T was tall enough to 
carry you on my back.” The sailor looked at 
him with tears in his eyes, and said, ‘‘ When | 
went to sea, five years ago, I left a boy behind 
me, and if I should now find him such a good fel- 
low as you seem to be, I shall be as happy as the 
day is long, though I have lost my leg, and must 
go on crutches all thé rest of my life.” ‘* What 
was your son’s name?” the boy asked. ‘‘ Tom 
White,” said the sailor, ‘‘and my name is John 
White.”” When the boy heard these names, he 
jumped up, threw his: arms around the sailor’s 
neck, and said, ‘‘ My dear, dear father, I am Tom 
White, your own little boy.” How great was the 
sailor’s joy, thus to meet his own child, and to 
find him so good to those who wanted help! Tom 
had been taken care of by his uncle while his fa- 
ther was at sea, and the su nt, lame sailor, 
found a happy home in the farm house of his 
brother; and though he had now anew crutch, he 
kept the old one as long he lived, and showed it 


to all strangers who came to the farm, as a proof} 


of the kind heart of his dear son Tom. 








OBITUARY. 


— 


WILLIAM WELLS THOMPSON 
Was an active and healthy boy but a few weeks 





= 








** Well, I will leave you to think, while I go 


ago, and he was only eight years old; yet, healthy 





and young as. he was, death came to him, and he 


Till God for him his angel sent; 
And then on time Le closed his 


? $ : 2° 
2G Ware in sory in 408 Skier, 


Just ike a bud 
That. spite of kindly foster’ 
is withercu thy 
He sunk 


fsunny « 
§ eke hte 


hersty # Tie tomb, 


ile iwuged vo taste milieuuia; est,— 
God more than granted his request; 
And Satan ne’er shall lead astray 
His footsteps from God’s holy way. . 


He shines now brighter than a star 
In that sweet place where angels are; 
And there no sin or care can come, 
*Tis better than a mother’s home. 


Ah! let his parents weep no more! 
Their gentle boy bas gone before; 
And when they’re laid beneath the sod, 
He’ll wait to welcome them to God. 
[Youth's Friend. 











THE NURSERY. 








THE TEN QUESTIONS, 

[We had determined not to publish anything more on this 
subject; bat the father of the little girl who wrote the follow- 
ing article, ina note which accompanied it, has spoken se 
well of the author, that we have concluded to give it a place. 
We hope she will always deserve such a commendation. 
He says:— 

‘* My little girl has given you an answer to some questions 
in the Companion. The whole is in her ewn language and- 
hand writing, and I am happy to say that she is an exaniple of) 
what she recommends to her Jittle mate.’’] 


Answer to the ‘“‘ Ten questions that I wish nobody 
would ever ask me again,” in the Youth’s Com- 
panion, No. 87, : ; 

Dear Mate,—Seeing your letter in the Youth’s 
Companion, and perceiving that nobody answered 
it, I thought that I would undertake it. First, I 
will tell you how to avoid being asked these ques- 
tions. Rise early, for it is a mark of a sluggard 
to lie late in bed; besides it refreshes both the 
body and the mind to take a walk before breakfast. 
When you are up, prepare for breakfast the first 
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thing; wash your face and hands clean, and comb 
your hair; and then if you have any thing to do, 
and breakfast is not ready, do it. When you go 
out or come into a room, always shat the doors, 
for it makes a room cold to leave the doors open. 
When you are at the table, you should wait till 
others are helped, especially if there are older 
people at the table; and you ought to show re- 
spect toold people. When others are talking, you 
should sit still and listen to them, and not break in 
upon them, for that shows boldness. When your 
time for study has arrived, go directly and learn 
your lessons, and then you can go and play; and 
the same with your work; when it is time for you 
to work, go immediately and do it, and not wait to 
be told to do it. When you rise from a chair, set 
it back, for it injures furniture to be very near 
the fire. When the time for you to go to bed has 
come, go directly, for it will only make you 
in (he morning to sit up late. Now I pro- 
pose to have yeu try this one week, and then tell 
me how you like my plan. I think that you will 
not only be much happier, but will make those 
around more happy. You think that time passes 
very slowly; if you pass your time usefully, | think 
that you will pass your time happily; and [ think 
that it passes none too slow. 1am nine years old, 
and have never found that time passes very slow, 
for I have hardly time to accomplish all my de- 
sires, from Monday morning to aus | gn 








VARIETY. 


Deaf and Dumb Boy. 


Isanc B— is a little boy eleven years of age, who 
cannot hear or speak. But he is generally a happy 
hoy, because he tries to do right. Until a year and a 
half since, he lived in entire ignorance, in a poor- 
house in the state of New York, with his mother and 
idiot brother. He was then sent by some kind peo- 
ple to be educated. 

One day his teacher requested another pupil in the 
same class to write the lesson on a large slate, so that 
he could explain it to all of them. Isaac was a very 
pretty writer, and he was proud to think that he 
piid writ. better than the other boys. This was 
wrong. none d—n 

When the lesson was written, the teacher called 

the class around him, and Isaac took his seat directly 
in front, to see if he could find any mistakes. This 
was wrong again. In a few lines the teacher found 
a word spelled wrong, and kindly pointed it out to 
the lad who had written it. At this Isaac’s eyes 
sparkled, and he looked with triumph on his compan- 
ion. He was so pleased that he could not sit still, 
and he twisted his’ neck, and curled up his lip with 
half a smile, as if he would have said, if he could, 
“There you made a mistake, and Parglad of it.” 

This grieved his teacher, and he asked Isaac by 
signs, (for Isaac could not have heafd him if he had 
spoken,) if God was pleased to see him feel so? 
Isanc suddenly drew in his breath, and bit his under 
lip, seeming to say, ‘Ah! I have forgotten it was 
wrong to feel so. Iam sorry, lam sorry.” And at 
the same time he put his hand to bis forehead, and 
appeared to grasp something very firmly, which he 
threw upon the floor, and stamped upon it, as if 
crushing something to death. 

What do you suppose Isaac meant by doing so? I 
suppose he meant to show that he would throw away 
those bad thoughis, and tread them in the dust. Lit- 
tle reader, remember this, and try, by the grace of 
God, to overcome every evil thought and feeling. 
Unless you do this, you can never be happy. 








a ee 
The Weish Parents. 


-& poor family in Wales, acquired, by great indus- 
try, the sum of thirty pounds. ‘This, for greater 
security, as they thought, they placed in the hands of 
a person reported to be a rich;, but he shortly after 
failed, and they lost all. They became nearly broken- 
hearted; and, from their poor condition, never liked 
to be seen in a place of worship. After some time, 
however, their little boy found his way to the Sunday 
School, was very attentive, and went very regularly 
for along time. At length he was taken very ill, and 
requested the teachers to come and pray with him. 
He gradually got worse, and it became evident to 
himself and others that he was soon to leave this 
world, This little boy then told -his parents he felt 
quite happy in the love of God, and said, if he had 
not attended a Sunday School, he should have known 


nothing of the Lord Jesus Christ. He entreated, as 
his dying request, that his mother would attend and 
take his place in the Sunday School; for, in Wales, 
there are nearly as many adults, or grown people, in 
the school, as children, ‘The poor weeping mother 
consented, and after her. little boy’s death, attended 
where he used to sit; the result of which was, that 
both she and her husband became truly converted to 
God, ce 

A Good Example. 


**How did you get here so soon this morning, 
George?” said I to a little boy in my class, who had 
been in the habit of coming late. ‘1 came,” he re- 
plied, ** without my breakfast this morning, because 
you said you would come to see my mother about it, 
if | did not come sooner. My mother is in a con- 
sumption, and she has been very unwell for a long 
time, so that she canvot get up to give me my break- 
fast any sooner; and I was afraid if you came to tell 
her, that she would have to get up sooner, and it 
might make her worse; so I thought 1 would come 
without my break this morning.” ‘I did not 
know that your mother was sick, George,” said [; 
“but perhaps you will get sick, George, by going 
without your breakfast.” ‘Oh no,” said he, “ it is 
not the first time I have done without it.” ‘* Well, 
George,” said I, ‘you must eat plenty of dinner 
when you go home.” ‘ No,” said he, “I am not 
going home to dinner, for fear-I shall be late this af- 
ternoon; but I will eat plenty of supper to-night, and 
that will make up forit.” ‘This was the smallest boy 
ae class. He was between seven and eight years 
old, 


ee oe 
The Infant who could not Sing. 


Two little children of a poor woman attended the 
infant school at Cheltenham. The oldest boy was 
about three years ol¢, his little brother nearly two. 
The former took greit pleasure in trying to teach the 
baby what he learnedhimself. In the winter of 1832, 
these children were seized with the measles, and 
while very ill in the same room, the eldest was often 
heard endeavoring ty make the little one say, “ Hal- 
lelujah, praise the Lord;” but without success, and 
the infant died without pronouncing the words. When 
the news of his death was brought to his brother, he 
was silent for a morfent, and then looking up in his 
mother’s face, said gently, ** Mother, John ‘can say 
hallelujah now.” It was not many hours before this 
dear child was also singing the same bymn of praise be- 
fore the throne of the Redeemer. 








. ——— 
SO Or the Hyer 1 
The following anecdote is related of the great critic 

Bengel. Two young ladies who had been piously 
educated, and restrained from theatrical exhibitions, 
came on a visit to Stuttgart. They were filled with 
curiosity to go to the opera, of which they had heard 
so much. And as they were on their way, they met 
a tall and grave personage, whom they had never 
before seen, but whom, from their parents’ deserip- 
tion, they knew to be the pious prelate Bengel. They 
regarded his striking figure with some reverence, and 
even looked back on him after he had passed; but as 
they did so, his expressive eye met their’s, and seem- 
ed to say, “‘ Children,are you in. the right way?” 
They instantly forsook their visit to the play, and re- 
turned to their lodgings, conyicted of their own con- 
sciences. ' 


—< 
Anecdotes of Monkies. 


A British officer relates that, being in India with 
the regiment to which he was attached, they had one 
evening after a fatiguing march encamped for a day 
or two in the neighborhood of a forest. It was ata 
season and in a part of that vast country, where the 
nights are sometimes cold enough to require a blan- 
ket. 'The men all slept very soundly; but in the 
morning, several of them, whose tents were near the 
forest, found that their blankets had been stolen from 
them in the night. ‘The sentinels declared that they 
had seen no one goip or out of the camp; and, in 
consequence, becarié themselves the objects of some 
suspicion. A strict search for the missing blankets 
was instituted, and every place in the camp minutely 
examined, but without success. In the course of the 
day, however, the thieves were discovered; a num- 
ber of large monkies being seen going about the 
woods with portions of the stolen blankets, which 
they wore as shawls, 

A large monkey and a very small one were fellow- 
passengers in an English ship returning from India. 
Advantage was taken of a calm to re-paint some 
parts of the vessel, and for this purpose a scaffold 
was erected outside. One day when the painters had 
gone to dinner, the large monkey availed himself of 


> 


brushes; and on their return they found that he had 
seized on the little monkey, and was busily engaged ip 
painting hitn all over white. 

A voyager tells of having seen a female monkey, 
on the shore of one of the West India islands, bring 
her young one down to the beach and wash him care- 
fully in the sea-water; after which, she laid him on a 
piece of rock to dry, and went up into the woods to 
procure some food for him. ‘The little monkey, as 
soon as his mother was gone, raised his head, looked 
stealthily around him, and then got off the rock, and 
rolled himself all over in the sand. When his moth- 
er returned and found what he had been about, she 
took him up and punished him with a good whipping. 

[Parley’s Magazine, 


——<B>— — 
Father, hadn’t you better take a Sheep Too? 


An able farmer, about the time the temperance re-’ 
form was beginning to exert a healthful influence in 
that country, said to his newly hired man, “ Jonathan, 
I did not think to mention to you, when I hired you, 
that I think of trying to do my work this year with- 
out ruan; how much more must 4 give you to do with- 
out??? 

Oh,” said Jonathan, I don’t care much about 
it, you may give me what you please.” “ Well,” 
said the farmer, ‘I will give youa sheep in the fall, if 
you will do without.” “ Agreed,” said Jonathan, 
. ‘The oldest son then said, * Father, will you give 
me a sheep if I will do without rum?” * Yes, Mar- 
shall, you shall have a sheep, if you will do without.” 

The youngest son, a stripling, then said, “ Father, 
will you give me a sheep if I do without?” « Yes, 
Chandler, you shall have a sheep also, if you do with- 
out rum,” 

Presently Chandler speaks again,— 

* Father, hadn’t you better take a sheep too?” 

This was a poser; he hardly thought that he could 
give up the “good creature ” yet. But the appeal 
was from a source not to be disregarded; the result 
was, the demon ruim was thenceforth banished from 
the premises, to the great joy and ultimate happiness 
of all concerned. 

¢ 
_ Pride. 

Two litile boys were going along the street. One 
of them had a new fur cap, and being very proud of 
it, said to the other, “See what a nice fur cap Ive 
got;” to which the other replied, ‘ La! you needn’t 
make so much fuss about it, the coon ai e otter 
‘had that fur afore you, and wasn’t half s id of 
it.” Thus it is with human , 





selves nnon fine dwellings an - 

dom reflect that the little busy bee builds a far more 
perfect house than we can do, and the lily of the val- 
ley is clothed in more beautiful drapery than we can 
weave. How litile is there upon earth to feed the 
pride of thoughtful man!—Cin. Chronicle. 








POETRY. 





———_} 





From the Episcopa! Recorder. 
HYMN FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


How blest the morn of life appears! 
How lovely all creation seems! 
And can this be a vale of tears? 
And are its pleasures fleeting dreams? 
They tell us so, whose feef have trod, 
Life’s weary pilgrimage of care, 
They say it is a toilsome road, 
And stinging thorns its flowers bear. 
And yet the world shines bright around, 
And scattered o’er our early way, 
Uunumbered joys are daily found, 
Blessing to us each coming day. 
. We greet with smiles the morning sun, 
And haste to tread the dewy lawn! 
And when his daily race is run 
And all our school day tasks are done, 
We hail the evening hour of prayer, 
And hasten to the quiet room, 
W here from a Mother’s lips we hear, 
Of God and heaven and things to come. 
Lord! grant us grace to guide our feet, 
Early in Wisdom’s pleasant way, 
And when temptations sore we mect, 
Be.thou our refuge, thou our stay. 

In childhood’s weak and erring hour, 
Jesus! to thee, our prayer we raise, 
And when we feel the tempter’s power, 

O, turn our prayers to grateful praise. 
Guide us, kind Shepherd all the way, 

And keep us near thy blessed fect, 
Until we reach eternal day, 





their absence to meddle with the paint-pots and 


And all at last in glory meet. H. M. 





